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intensity and immediateness which can best be characterized as "reli- 
gious" in quality. 

In Book I, "The Mind of Crowds," it is the processes of crowd 
action which Le Bon mainly treats. In Book II, "The Opinions and 
Beliefs of Crowds," the emphasis is on the content of their souls — that 
is, the scope and concrete conditions of their activities. Book III 
discusses several forms of heterogeneous crowds. Probably these 
chapters on the criminal crowd, the jury, the electoral crowd, and the 
parliamentary crowd are the ones which will excite the greatest prac- 
tical interest. Assuredly anyone who has been watching from a non- 
partisan standpoint those processes called discussion and argument in 
the present political campaign will find much here to interest him. 

The homogeneous crowds, sect, caste, and class are not discussed 
in this volume, but a treatment of them is promised in a later work. 

The translation is as a whole very satisfactory, though occasionally 
an amusing error creeps in ; rarely, however, to the serious detriment 
of the sense. Despite the general good appearance of the volume, the 
student cannot but regret the tripling in both bulk and price which it 
has undergone in the process of reproduction. 

Arthur F. Bentley. 



Alterations of Personality. By Alfred Binet, translated by Helen 
Green Baldwin, with notes and preface by J. Mark Baldwin. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company, 1896. Pp. x+396. 
It is a most gratifying and unusual experience to meet with a book 
treating in a thoroughly sane manner the facts of abnormal and 
morbid mental life such as are found in hypnotism, somnambulism 
and the various types of hysteria. Indeed it has long been recog- 
nized by conservative psychologists that hypnotism and the cognate 
fields of investigation were intellectually and professionally "extra 
hazardous," so seldom has a psychologist dabbled in them and come 
off unscathed by fantastic and uncouth theories. 

Professor Binet has in the main succeeded in fulfilling his avowed 
purpose to suppress all merely theoretic and discursive matter and to 
present simply a coherent statement of such phenomena as are agreed 
upon by all observers of the disturbances of personality. Of course 
he has his own theory of the nature of personality and he marshals 
his facts in support of the same. But the facts are really allowed to 
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tell their own story in largest measure and however much one may- 
feel that other interpretations are preferable to the one Professor 
Binet advocates, there is never any obtrusive suggestion that the facts 
are being distorted for the sake of theory. The work, which has 
already in its French form won for itself a dignified place in the 
opinion of psychologists beside Binet's other writings, belongs therefore 
to that very useful class of books, which from time to time attempts 
the synthesis of large bodies of new and rapidly gathered facts, such 
as at present characterize in so bewildering a fashion almost every 
branch of psychology. 

The subject is treated under the three heads of (1) successive per- 
sonalities, (2) coexistent personalities and (3) alterations of personality. 
Spontaneous and induced somnambulism furnish the data for the first 
division. Azam's famous case of Felida with her successive personali- 
ties, which have now been under observation upwards of thirty-five 
years, forms a fair example of the phenomena reported here. Under 
the second head are passed in review the more striking and familiar 
symptoms of hysteria, e. g., amenesias, anaesthesias, hyperesthesias and 
unconscious coordinated activities, such as writing ; while under the 
-third head are cited the facts of altered personality as induced by 
suggestion in hypnosis, together with the facts of systematized anaes- 
thesias. 

This meager statement of the contents of the book must suffice and 
I pass on to a brief consideration of the positive doctrine of personality 
maintained by the author. 

Stated concisely the theory is this — personality is altogether a 
relative matter of the synthesis of conscious conditions, cognitive, 
emotional and volitional. This synthesis may be broad and thorough- 
going, as in the case of the normal individual, overspreading and 
obscuring the presence of certain lesser synthesized experiences, or it 
may be relatively narrow and on a plane of essential equality with other 
like syntheses of mental conditions, each of which may then with 
equal propriety be regarded as a personality, each having in greater 
or lesser degree its own memory processes, emotions and character. 
The cases of double personality furnish the point of departure for this 
conception and on the whole its most convincing support. 

Normal individuals on the basis of this doctrine really possess 
[potentially at least] an indefinite number of these selves, only it happens 
that one is distinctly predominant and the others, if recognized at all, 
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come to be regarded as subconscious. The automatic planchette 
writing of normal persons when attending to something else and 
quite unaware that any writing is going on, illustrates this condition. 
The writing is that of a secondary personality. 

The cases of distinctly successive personalities, like F£lida's, which 
displace one another at irregular periods, do not afford any insuper- 
able difficulties of interpretation. On the side of the nervous system 
there must occur altered functioning of a cataclysmic but temporary 
character, an alteration of a very deep-seated but thoroughly intelligi- 
ble nature. One can appreciate how such changed nervous conditions 
might lead to sequent syntheses of conscious experiences, each group 
of which would show its constituent members standing in relations of 
close organic coordination with each other, thus rendering possible a 
memory — although a memory quite cut off from a participation in 
the recalling of experiences belonging to the other and opposed 
neural conditions. On the side of the mental processes involved we 
have conditions which seem to justify entirely the designation of the 
sequent states as personalities. In temperament as well as in memory 
the conditions seem perfectly distinct and they evince just the same 
sort of isolation and insulation from other conscious states (with a few 
insignificant exceptions) as do the personalities of normal individuals. 

But in the case of coexistent personalities the simplicity of formu- 
lation is much more questionable. 1 It does not appear to the reviewer 
at all events that physiological processes are inadequate to account for 
the facts of asserted subconscious personality. In the case of plan- 
chette writing, for example, the coordinations are all latent in the 
cerebral centers and there is certainly no obvious reason why they should 
not discharge in essentially coherent ways. 3 Space is lacking to do full 
justice either to Professor Binet's position or to that of his opponents, 
but it has seemed to me desirable to point out that this portion of his 
doctrine must for the present anyhow be subjected to further investiga- 
tion before it can be safely adopted. The natural antithesis to his 
theory is the old and battle-scarred doctrine of unconscious cerebration 
against which he vigorously inveighs. But surely the fallacies of that 

1 An excellent discussion of this and other kindred topics will be found in a paper 
by Arthur H. Pierce in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research for 
1895. A reply by Meyers occurs in the same publication. 

2 This position seems to be supported by some recent experiments reported by 
Solomons and Stein in the Psychological Review for September 1896. 
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doctrine are scarcely more lamentable than the confusion arising from a 
theory which finds it necessary, or possible, to say, as does Professor 
Binet in his final paragraph : " Outside of our consciousness may 
occur conscious thoughts in us that we are not aware of." I confess 
this has no meaning to me and repetition and reflection do but further 
confound. In order that I may have a thought of which I am not 
conscious, I shall find it necessary to reconstruct my whole psycho- 
logical vocabulary and ascribe to thought and consciousness meanings 
quite foreign to those they now possess. Be all this as it may, such 
studies as are here reported go far to make clear how infinitely 
complex a thing the self is and in how large a measure its unity is the 
functional one of binding together the utterly diverse. The wonder is 
not that rifts and cleavages should sometimes appear in it, but rather 
that it should ever present itself as a unit. 

The book is distinctly welcome in its English form and the trans- 
lation is thoroughly creditable, being smooth and accurate and in the 
main happy in its technical terminology. The typography is also good. 
Professor Baldwin's avowed part in the project is chiefly of the god- 
fatherly and protective character, although his preface and notes will 
give valuable supplementary suggestions to many readers. A table of 
contents is an improvement on the French edition. 

James Rowland Angell. 
The University of Chicago. 



